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MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORaL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 

I  hereby  release  all  right,  title,  or  interest  in  and  to 
all  or  any  part  of  my  tape-recorded  memoirs  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Archives  of  the  John  Willard  Brister  Library  of  Memphis 
State  University,  subject  to  the  following  stipulations: 

That  the  tape  be  stored  and  used  for  no  purpose  whatever 
until  ray  death. 


(Interviewee) 
PLACE  1332  Faxon,  Mernphle.  Tennes&ee 


DATE 
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(See  above  left) 
(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Galley  Archives 
of  the  John  Willard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  C) 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT  ON  THE  CRUMP  ERA  AND  TVA;  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  PAUL  R. 
COPPOCK;  ADDRESS:   1332  FAXON,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE;  INTERVIEWER: 
MR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  DATE: 
JUNE  29,  1967 


I  am  Paul  Coppock,  editoral  writer  for  The  Commercial  Appeal . 
I  have  been  on  the  staff  of  this  newspaper  continuously  since 
April  1,  1929,  and  an  editorial  writer  since  1952.   It  has  been 
suggested  that  my  experiences  with  Mr.  Crump  and  the  introduction 
of  the  TVA  to  Memphis  should  be  recorded  in  this  form.   I  am  glad 
to  take  part  in  such  a  project;  however,  these  are  "coals  in  an 
old  fire"  through  which  I  have  been  many  times  and  I  would  prefer 
not  to  enter  into  current  reviews  and  discussions  of  my  attitudes. 
So  I  am  requiring  that  this  tape  be  stored  and  used  for  no  purpose 
whatever  until  my  death. 

I  came  to  Memphis  in  the  latter  part  of  1927,  in  October, 
looking  for  a  job.   On  a  street  a  stranger  recommended  that  I 
take  a  look  at  the  Elk's  Club  (then  just  completed)  now  known  as 
Hotel  King  Cotton.   Within  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
solicited  by  a  street  walker  a  few  doors  North  of  Madison  on 
Second.   It  had  been  suggested  that  as  a  guest  of  the  hotel 
portion  of  the  building,  I  was  welcome  to  look  over  the  entire  club 
arrangements.   That  night  I  went  up  to  the  top  floor  and  on  the 
river  side  occupying  about  half  the  building,  walked  into  a  profes- 
sional gambling  setup.   That  is,  there  were  crap  tables,  poker 
tables  and  other  gambling  devices.   A  few  days  later  I  came  back  to 


Memphis  and  a  convention  was  in  progress  which  made  it  impossible 
to  get  a  downtown  room,  and  I  took  a  room  in  a  smaller  hotel 
which  was  located  across  the  street  from  the  Chisca.   On  closing 
the  door,  I  found  a  large  enamel  sign  requiring  that  all  guest 
check  their  guns  on  entering  the  hotel. 

While  still  searching  for  a  job,  I  needed  some  lunch  one 
day,  pushed  open  a  swinging  door  on  Main  Street  near  Goldsmith's, 
and  found  a  gambling  establishment  in  full  swing  with  a  bird  cage 
device  on  the  counter  near  the  door  and  some  game  tables  in  the 
rear.   There  may  have  been  some  arrangements  for  lunch  too,  but  I 
don't  remember  them. 

After  I  got  a  job,  some  new  acquaintances  took  me  for  an  auto- 
mobile ride  one  morning  down  on  Front  Street,  not  far  from  the  D. 
Canale  place.   An  animal  on  the  pavement  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  small 
dog  but  as  we  came  closer  it  turned  out  to  be  a  wharf  rat,  the 
largest  animal  of  its  type  that  I've  ever  seen. 

Several  weeks  later,  some  friends  drove  out  to  Frayser  to  get 
whiskey.   It  seems  to  me  that  at  that  time  the  only  thing  in 
Frayser  was  a  kind  of  a  grocery  store  on  a  hill  and  a  few  buildings 
not  far  away.   It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  one  of  the  clerks 
bring  in  an  arm  full  of  long-necked  whiskey  bottles  stacked  on  his 
arm  like  cord  wood  to  fill  a  long  box  in  a  store.   Probably,  if  I 
had  been  by  myself,  or  all  members  of  the  party  had  been  there  for 
the  first  time,  there  would  have  been  more  caution.   But  as  it  was, 
the  business  was  being  conducted  casually  and  wide-open. 
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Several  years  later,  I  came  across  a  traffic  jam  behind 
Baptist  Hospital  and  found  that  cars  had  been  parked  while  the 
drivers  went  into  a  so-called  sandwich  shop  to  pick  up  liquor 
for  the  holiday  the  following  day.   It  is  not  necessarily  true, 
but  there  was  a  story  being  circulated  at  that  time  that  some 
stranger  walked  into  this  sandwich  shop  and  ordered  a  ham  sand- 
wich which  caused  utter  consternation  since  there  had  never  been 
a  scrap  of  food  in  the  place. 

Of  course,  I  had  other  much  more  normal  experiences.   For 
instance,  Don  Fuller  of  Toofs,  was  a  friend  of  my  wife's  family, 
and  when  I  arrived  he  took  time  off  to  give  me  a  little  downtown 
tour.   In  particular,  he  showed  me  the  Courthouse  with  great 
pride  in  its  architecture  and  statutory  and  functional  qualities. 
I  was  suprised  to  find  several  years  later  that  it  was  a  seven- 
teen year  old  building,  although  it  was  being  displayed  as  a 
matter  of  new  pride  at  that  time0   I  was  also  taken  to  the  fine 
home  of  Charlie  Stout  on  Goodwin  across  from  the  Country  Club  for 
dinner,  since  he  had  been  a  classmate  of  my  father,  and  then  to 
a  stock  company  production  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre.   This  was  an 
architectural  jewel,  the  acoustics  were  wonderful,  every  seat  was 
good  and  the  company  was  headed  by  Lyle  Talbot,  who  later  had  an 
extended  career  in  secondary  parts  in  Hollywood. 

There  were  many  other  instances  of  that  type.   It  developed  that 
Memphis  was  full  of  large  and  active  churches  and  luncheon  clubs, 
and  there  were  free  lectures  by  big  names  at  Goodwyn  Institute 
which  had  an  auditorium  I  remember  as  acoustically  perfect.   It 
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was  there  that  I  heard  some  fine  music;  notably,  a  concert  by 
Rudolph  Serkin  several  years  later.   There  the  fledgling  Memphis 
Symphony  Orchestra  performed  its  first  concert,  a  thrilling  event 
because  most  of  us  there  were  sitting  with  crossed  fingers  as  to 
whether  the  organization  would  hold  together.   It  did  and  per- 
formed well. 

In  other  words,  I  liked  the  town  from  the  first  and  have  con- 
tinued to  appreciate  its  overall  attractions.   Nevertheless,  and 
knowing  that  a  great  many  others  could  write  in  detail  or  talk  at 
length  on  the  seamy  side  of  Memphis,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
record  might  be  interesting  for  its  account  of  my  first  hand 
brushes  against  some  rough  edges  of  the  era  of  prohibition  and  the 
"roaring  20' s"  conditions.   It  was  so  different  from  present  day 
experience,  it  seems  like  another  city.   And  it  was  so  much  more 
recently  an  open  town  that  any  new  resident  can  imagine. 

The  situation  in  1927  was  really  calm  in  comparison  with  some 
previous  eras.   Memphis  was  part  way  to  the  great  cleanup  of  1940 
when  legal  liquor  shops  were  in  business  and  the  parlor  houses 
were  suddenly  shut  down.   There  is  an  unusual  circumstance  about 
the  .opening  of  liquor  stores  in  Memphis.   A  substantial  number  of 
these  stores  were  opened  by  men  who  had  been  bootleggers  during 
prohibition.   They  were  issued  certificates  of  good  moral  character 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shaking  of  heads.   But  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  was  an  excellent  device  for  these  men  knew  all  the  ins- 
and-outs  and  sideways  of  liquor  operation.   They  were  experienced 
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in  business  and  in  handling  liquor  and  its  customers.  They  were 
also  intensely  involved  personally  in  having  attained  standing  as 
regular  businessmen  and  were  most  anxious  to  keep  each  other  "on 
the  straight  and  narrow."  Therefore,  the  operation  was  probably 
cleaner  than  it  would  have  been  if  newcomers  had  obtained  all  of 
the  licenses. 

As  to  the  closing  down  of  the  houses  of  prostitution,  the 
incident  brought  great  attention  on  Joe  Boyle  who  was  Commissioner 
of  Fire  and  Police.   A  great  many  people  assumed  that  it  was  an 
attitude  suddenly  taken  by  Commissioner  Boyle,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  change  was  entirely  in  the  attitude  of  E.  H.  Crump.   I 
knew  Joe  Boyle  very  well  and  he  regarded  me  as  a  fair  newspaper 
man  while  distrusting  almost  everyone  else,  so  I  think  I  know  what 
his  attitude  was.   It  is  my  opinion  that  he  probably  died  firmly 
convinced  that  Ed  Crump  never  made  an  error  of  any  sort.   He  was 
utterly  convinced  of  the  Crump  infallibility. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  Crump  change  in  attitude,  there  have 
been  many  theories.   It  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  largely  a  matter 
of  inquiries  from  Washington  about  the  atmosphere  in  Memphis  for 
boys  who  were  then  going  into  training  camps  in  preparation  for  the 
war- and  would  be  away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  but  nothing  in 
writing  or  in  direct  conversation  with  Mr.  Crump  supports  this. 
There  is  also  a  matter  of  Mr.  Crump's  son,  John,  having  been  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash  the  year  before,  which  resulted  in  a  most 
somber  attitude  on  his  father's  part. 
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What  he  did  say  to  me  at  some  length  was  that  investigators 
had  found  that  the  girls  were  being  victimized  by  their  associates. 
At  that  time  a  standard  price  was  $5  for  a  hotel  date.   Mr.  Crump 
explained  to  me  at  some  length  that  by  the  time  the  girl  had  given 
some  money  to  the  bellboy,  the  house  detective,  perhaps  a  police- 
man, certainly  a  cab  fare,  the  $5  actually  meant  $.60  to  her.   This 
was  apparently  a  shock  to  Mr.  Crump.   At  any  rate,  the  open  pro- 
stitution was  suddenly  closed,  and  has  remained  closed  every  since. 
In  the  thirties  I  reported  City  Hall,  including  the  utilities; 
that  is,  the  street  car  company,  the  power  and  light  company,  the 
telephone  company  and  other  related  subjects.   I  also  covered  some 
parts  of  the  county  government,  a  good  deal  of  the  courts,  a  little 
of  the  police  stations,  and  occasionally  the  Federal  Building. 
But  mostly  my  assignment  was  municipal  affairs  and  Crump  politics. 
Those  were  days  of  massive  power  for  Mr.  Crump  and  the  candi- 
dates he  supported  in  city,  county  and  state  elections.   At  its 
peak,  the  Crump  organization  had  four  generals. 

SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  PAUL  R.  COPPOCK 
JULY  5,  1967 

Tyler  McLain  was  Attorney  General  and  in  charge  of  law  en- 
forcement both  in  City  Police  Department  and  the  County  Sheriff's 
Office.   Frank  Rice  was  the  election  specialist  and  the  manager 
of  the  legislative  delegation,  as  well  as  contact  man  for  State 
officials.   Will  Hale  was  in  charge  of  the  county  offices,  and 
Watkins  Overton  directed  city  affairs. 
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Kenneth  McKellar  was  something  special.   He  was  an  ally  and 
as  associated  power  with  Mr.  Crump  rather  than  a  part  of  the  Shelby 
organization.   He  had  gone  into  politics  before  Mr.  Crump  and  had 
built  his  own  following,  especially  through  years  of  personal  ser- 
vices to  people  all  over  Tennessee.   Each  of  them  was  inclined  to 
feel  under  obligation  to  McKellar  that  superseded  the  support  of 
Mr.  Crump  when  the  two  disagreed.   This  position  of  McKellar  was 
almost  never  understood  by  distant  newspaper  men  who  were  inclined 
to  refuse  correction  about  it. 

All  other  figures  in  politics  were,  at  the  peak  of  the  Crump 
strength,  secondary  to  these  men.   The  independence  of  McKellar 
was  demonstrated  repeatedly,  most  notably  in  my  experience  of  the 
selection  of  Bert  Bates  to  be  United  States  Marshall.   Mr.  Crump 
was  strongly  opposed.   He  attempted  to  have  me  write  stories  based 
only  on  Crump  information,  otherwise  unknown  to  me.   Later  he  issued 
a  statement  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  full,  and  he  was 
most  unhappy  about  the  attitude  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  toward  his 
efforts  to  block  the  Bates  appointment.   He  was  inclined  to  answer 
an  inquiry  with  a  long,  written  statement  which  carried  with  it  the 
requirement  that  it  either  be  used  in  full  or  not  at  all.   I  believe 
this. Bert  Bates  instance  was  one  of  those.   At  any  rate,  McKellar 
went  ahead  with  the  appointment  and  Bert  Bates  became  United  States 
Marshall. 

The  big  continuing  story  of  the  times  was  TVA.   Memphis  was 
the  first  large  city  to  take  the  legal  risks  and  accept  the  years 
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of  delays  in  signing  up  for  TVA  power.   It  is  still  the  largest 
TVA  city.   It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Crump  and  his  politics 
because  Mr.  Crump  considered  the  power  trust  to  have  organized 
his  down-fall  as  Mayor  in  the  1916  era.   He  had  proposed  municipal 
power  at  that  time  and,  although  there  were  other  elements  in  his 
opposition,  the  power  company  was  definitely  a  part  of  it. 

There  are  three  things  about  the  TVA  situation  in  Memphis 
that  are  in  the  records  but  commonly  overlooked.   One  is  that  the 
present  generation  of  TVA  officials  assumes  that  the  spread  of 
TVA  came  on  applications  from  cities  and  co-ops,  which  is  generally 
true,  but  in  the  doubtful  days  of  TVA,  it  was  TVA  that  courted 
Memphis.   I  was  present  in  the  Shelby  County  courtroom  when  David 
Lilienthal  and  others  made  a  sales  pitch. 

Another  thing  is  that  Memphis  had  the  rare  experience  of  direct 
competition  for  customers  between  a  public  power  distributor  and 
private  power.   Memphis  built  lines  down  the  streets  of  part  of 
South  Memphis  where  there  were  already  Memphis  Power  and  Light 
Company  lines,  and  the  city  signed  up  customers  as  fast  as  they 
could  string  the  wire.   This  was  a  powerful  factor  in  forcing  the 
company  to  sell  out. 

Another  part  of  the  picture  that  has  faded  in  the  drastic  re- 
duction of  prices  for  electricity  because  of  TVA  is  the  size  of  the 
reductions  made  before  the  city  purchase.   To  start  the  comparisons 
with  the  city  purchase  is  to  leave  out  sizable  reductions  in  prices 
which  bring  the  total  savings  to  the  public  to  a  very  much  larger 
figure  than  is  customarily  used. 
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The  story  of  TVA  in  Memphis  came  to  a  premature  climax  in 
September  1938.   There  was  an  agreement  on  the  price  the  city  would 
pay  for  the  electric  business  of  the  Memphis  Power  and  Light  Company. 
The  announcement  was  made  with  large  headlines  and  with  a  picture  of 
the  city  and  power  company  executives  who  had  come  to  terms.   But 
it  was  repudiated  by  Mr.  Crump  and  by  a  majority  of  the  City  Com- 
mission.  Several  months  later  another  deal  was  made,  the  great 
difference  being  that  the  city  bought  the  natural  gas  distribution 
as  well  as  the  electric  business.   It  was  a  better  proposition. 
The  gas  turned  out  to  be  more  profitable  than  electricity. 

But  what  changed  Mr.  Crump's  mind  about  gas  and  about  Mayor 
Overton?  Overton  had  been  a  special  pride  of  Crump's.   He  said 
several  times  to  me  that  "Overton  is  the  best  mayor  Memphis  ever 
had."   It  was  an  especially  strong  opinion  since  Mr.  Crump  himself 
had  been  mayor  and  was  saying  Overton  was  a  better  mayor.   There  was 
times  when  Mr.  Crump  protested  that  I  was  too  matter  of  fact  in 
writing  about  Overton,  who  was  entitled  to  news  stories  of 
enthusiasm  and  praise.   Overton  was  mayor  longer  than  anyone  else 
in  the  history  of  Memphis.   He  had  been  elected  each  time  with 
Crump's  support. 

'As  to  the  power  company  purchase,  there  was  also  the  fact 
that  Overton  had  repeatedly  turned  back  proposals  to  buy  the  gas 
business—which  was  the  attitude  of  the  entire  Crump  organization 
at  that  time.   Later  Mr.  Crump  told  me  several  times  that  the 
company  was  trying  to  deal  directly  with  him,  but  Overton  was 
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mayor  and  the  power  men  would  have  to  deal  with  Overton.   Once  I 
was  in  Mr.  Crump's  office  twice  on  the  same  day,  and  Walter  Arm- 
strong was  there  both  times.   He  had  once  been  the  City  Attorney. 
Years  later  he  became  attorney  for  the  Power  and  Light  Company, 
and  he  was  often  a  company  spokesman.   Mr.  Crump  said  Armstrong 
wanted  to  see  him  about  the  power  deal  but  Mr.  Crump  was  refus- 
ing to  see  him  and  sending  Armstrong  to  Overton.   Armstrong  was 
apparently  hoping  to  see  Mr.  Crump  by  waiting  long  enough.   So 
the  September  price  agreement  was  reached  with  Overton  in  general 
charge  and  Will  Gerber,  City  Attorney  and  liaison  man  for  both 
Overton  and  Crump,  prominent  in  the  final  stages.   The  terms 
were  in  line  with  long  announced  objectives  by  both  Crump  and 
Overton. 

But  suddenly  Overton  was  cut  off  from  the  Crump  organi- 
zation—isolated.  He  was  powerless  in  the  City  Commission.   Why 
the  sudden  change?   The  immediate  theory  was  that  Mr.  Crump  was 
offended  by  others  taking  credit  for  the  victory  after  his  years 
of  fighting  the  power  trust. 

One  of  the  persons  in  the  picture  of  men  who  made  the  deal 
said  later  in  my  presence  they  would  have  to  start  over  again 
because  there  was  one  too  few  in  the  picture.   Mr.  Crump  was  indeed 
due  recognition.   The  settlement  came  unexpectedly  after  dark.   I 
had  written  my  story  of  another  day  of  conferences  and  was  home 
when  Will  Gerber  called  to  let  me  know  I  had  better  get  back. 
Mr.  Crump  had  gone  to  a  football  game.   Besides,  Mr.  Crump  had  in- 
sisted on  Overton  doing  the  bargaining,  and  Overton  and  Gerber  had 
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obtained  the  kind  of  agreement  all  had  been  seeking  to  get.   Hurt 
feelings  were  insufficient  as  an  explanation. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Crump  had  suddenly  come  upon  a  reason  for  changing 
his  mind  about  buying  a  natural  gas  business.   At  least  the  deal 
he  engineered  a  few  months  later  was  much  better.   Gas  was  far  more 
profitable  for  the  Light,  Gas  and  Water  Commission  than  electricity, 
It  provided  the  money  for  dividends  to  the  city  treasury.   It  had 
surpluses  to  lend  the  Electric  Division  and  has  almost  since  the 
start. 

There  was  in  the  background  a  resentment  against  Overton  and 
Picard.   Ralph  Picard  was  a  newspaper  man  who  had  become  secretary 
to  the  mayor.   Then  at  Overton's  request  to  Mr.  Crump,  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  City  Commission,  Mr.  Crump  told  me  it  was  because 
Picard  would  be  able  to  take  more  of  the  Overton  load.   Overton 
had  come  into  the  Crump  organization  at  the  top  as  mayor.   He  bore 
the  name  of  a  family  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Memphis  from  its  very 
founding,  with  social  standing  and  repeated  political  prominence. 
Picard  also  had  come  in  fast  and  high.   There  was  some  resentment 
among  the  older  city  and  county  employees  who  had  been  working  for 
years  at  lower  jobs. 

The  biggest  cause  of  the  split,  however,  was  that  Overton  and 
Picard  had  become  politically  powerful.   Picard  had  pushed  city 
and  county  employees  into  community  civic  clubs.   Almost  every 
residential  area  in  the  community  had  one.   Monthly  meetings  were 
the  new  way  to  air  civic  grievances  and  get  prompt  corrections. 
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The  Council  of  Civic  Clubs  was  a  federation  of  these  clubs  which 
became  a  news  making  and  constantly  active  operation.   It  was 
possible  through  these  civic  clubs  for  the  Crump  organization  to 
rely  on  such  election  majorities  in  residential  wards  that  the 
downtown  heart  of  the  old  Crump  power  became  relatively  unimportant. 
The  distinguishing  fact  was  that  this  civic  club  strength  was 
directed  to  Picard's  desk  rather  than  to  men  higher  in  the  organi- 
zations.  The  leadership  was  Overton  and  Picard  and  they  had  a  new  and 
distinct  force  in  politics.   Mr.  Crump  seems  to  have  suddenly  turned 
on  them  as  rivals  for  control. 

Picard  told  me  that  he  was  building  toward  a  day  when  Crump 
would  have  stepped  down.   Picard  said  he  wanted  Overton  to  be  the 
man  who  succeeded  Crump,  but  Picard  said  to  me,  "It  was  false  to 
accuse  me  or  Overton  of  hoping  to  displace  Crump."  That  was 
probably  true.   At  least  Overton  and  Picard  had  good  minds  that 
on  consideration  would  have  remembered  that  neither  had  ever  won 
political  office  except  as  Crump  candidates.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  reasonable  for  Mr.  Crump  to  protect  himself  against  the 
human  possibility  that  Overton  and  Picard  would  change  their  minds 
abou.t  the  timing  of  their  reach  for  the  master  control. 

Stamping  out  the  possibility  of  rivalry  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  to  be  the  major  reason  for  the  split,  and  nothing  in  the  vears 
since  has  offered  a  better  explanation.   This  includes  the  fact 
that  Overton,  after  departure  of  Picard  for  Washington,  was  twice 
restored  to  some  measure  of  political  stature. 
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There  was  a  much  more  personal  incident  that  may  throw 
some  extra  light  on  Mr.  Crump.   The  Centennial  Issue  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  January  1,  1940,  has  a  page  one  story  of 
Mr.  Crump  as  mayor  of  Memphis  for  one  day  departing  for  the 
Sugar  Bowl  game  by  train.   He  made  a  speech  from  a  rear  plat- 
form before  his  political  associates.   The  story  continues  to 
page  two  where  his  words  attacking  me  by  name  were  reported. 
I  wrote  the  story  and  was  present  as  an  observer.   Part  of  this 
outburst  was  encouraged  by  a  young  man  who  said  he  represented 
The  Commercial  Appeal  and  repeatedly  asked  for  a  statement.   He 
seemed  to  have  fortified  himself  against  nervousness  and  he 
pestered  Mr.  Crump  all  the  way  down  the  loading  platform  asking 
him  again  and  again  to  say  something.   Mr.  Crump  ignored  him,  but 
when  he  got  up  on  the  observation  platform,  Mr.  Crump  took  full 
advantage  of  the  request  to  say  something. 

What  Mr.  Crump  said  was  in  part  his  reaction  to  a  long  story 
I  had  done  a  few  days  earlier.   It  was  a  review  of  the  years  of 
city  affairs  while  Watkins  Overton  was  mayor  on  the  occasion  of 
of  his  departure.   It  was  a  story  that  automatically  needed 
doing.   It  would  have  been  or  should  have  been  assigned  by  my 
office  if  I  had  not  done  it.   It  included  the  observation  that 
what  Mr.  Overton  had  done  was  accomplished  by  assistance  by 
Mr.  Crump,  but  Mr.  Crump  had  turned  against  Overton  and  thought 
everyone  else  should  turn  with  him.   He  was  furious  with  me  for 
writing  about  Overton,  and  at  The  Commercial  Appeal  for  publishing 
it. 
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However,  most  of  this  Crump  outburst  originated  in  a  much 
more  personal  matter  that  was  several  months  old.   He  was  determined 
that  I  should  get  out  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

When  a  guild  was  organized  in  Memphis,  the  national  organiza- 
tion was  part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.   Less  than  a 
year  later  the  national  convention  took  it  into  the  CIO.   CIO  meant 
Communism  to  Mr.  Crump;  especially  it  meant  more  labor  trouble  in 
Memphis  than  the  AFL  had  caused.   The  old  line  unions  had  developed 
a  usually  placid  relationship  with  Crump  politics,  but  the  CIO 
was  violent  and  unobligated  to  Mr.  Crump  or  to  recruitment  of 
new  industries  for  Memphis. 

Among  newspapermen,  I  suppose  I  was  considered  pro-Crump  as 
I  accepted  the  abilities  of  some  officials  who  worked  under  the 
Crump  leadership,  and  because  I  wanted  reliable  proof  and  exact 
quotations  from  accusers  of  the  Crump  men.   There  were,  especially 
from  newspapermen  from  a  distance,  tendencies  to  assume  that  any- 
one associated  with  Crump  was  of  doubtful  ability  and  that  any 
hint  or  doubt  was  sufficient  for  an  attack  on  the  Crump  methods. 

But  I  never  longed  for  the  higher  income  and  assured  position 
which  drew  some  men  out  of  newspaper  work  to  take  Crump  political 
jobs.   On  the  contrary,  I  was  conscious  of  the  advantage  of 
being  totally  independent  of  any  obligation  large  or  small  to 
Mr.  Crump.   I  was  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  hold  to  an 
attitude  regardless  of  the  changing  Crump  wishes,  in  such  out- 
standing cases  as  the  1936  election  which  Gordon  Browning  became 
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Governor  with  Crump's  support,  but  was  defeated  by  the  violence 
of  Crump  attacks  in  1938.   The  natural  gas  business  was  another 
example.   It  was  opposed  in  most  of  1938,  but  it  became  a  most 
desirable  goal  late  in  the  year.   The  violent  wrenching  of  personal 
relationships  between  two  men  in  Crump  favor  when  one  of  them  was 
cast  out  was  an  impressive  sight.   The  impression  on  me  was  that 
I  wanted  to  stay  clear  of  such  obligation. 

As  to  the  Guild,  I  was  a  charter  member  in  Memphis  in  1936 
and  an  officer  for  several  years.   Our  organization  was  at  first 
welcomed  by  the  Crump  men,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  embarrassment 
for  the  ownership  that  often  had  attacked  the  men  in  political 
office.   But  the  CIO  was  a  different  matter.   Mr.  Crump  considered 
it  to  be  ,rred,r  and  a  threat  to  the  industrial  development  of 
Memphis . 

He  often  used  the  simple  but  false  argument  in  which  A  is 
opposed  to  X,  B  is  opposed  to  A,  therefore  B  supports  X.   He 
tried  it  on  me  as  to  Communism.   I  was  told  years  later  that  the 
Chief  of  Police,  Will  Lee,  had  turned  me  in  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Identification  and  that  the  "G"  Men  had  checked  me  out  and  had 
certified  me  to  be  pure.   But  I  knew  all  the  time  I  was  not  a 
Communist,  and  I  knew  the  leadership  of  the  Memphis  Guild  and 
was  satisfied  none  was  subject  to  "red"  influences. 

There  was  some  Communist  influence  in  the  Guild  at  national 
headquarters,  I  thought,  but  I  was  convinced  that  very  few  news- 
papermen were  "red".   I  knew  that  union  machinery  made  it  possible 
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to  wipe  out  the  stain  at  headquarters.   Eventually  that  was  done 
under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Martin  and  W.  A.  Copeland  of  Memphis. 
Every  possible  person  who  could  be  considered  even  "pinkish"  was 
swept  out  of  office  in  a  long  campaign  in  which  the  Memphis  Guild 
was  a  major  element. 

However,  during  1939  there  were  several  days  when  Mr.  Crump 
turned  aside  from  the  news  to  work  on  me.   He  was  intense  and 
convinced  that  he  was  going  to  convince  me.   He  was  somewhat  like 
an  evangelist  trying  to  save  a  soul  or  a  doctor  trying  to  bring 
a  sick  body  through  the  crisis.   He  was  sure  he  could  get  me  out 
of  the  Guild. 

Eventually  my  answer  came  down  to  the  position  that  newspapermen 
needed  a  guild  and  it  was  better  for  me  to  stay  in  and  help  drive 
out  the  "reds"  and  save  the  usefulness  of  the  organization,  than 
to  get  out  and  let  the  "reds"  have  it. 

There  was  also  the  consideration  that  I  didn't  have  to  do 
what  Mr.  Crump  said,  having  taken  a  bigger  chance  in  my  own  office 
by  joining  an  organization  which  might  have  been  severely  attacked 
by  the  new  ownership  of  the  paper.   The  penalty  of  Mr.  Crump's 
disfavor  was  something  I  could  face  easily,  and  I  had  been  through 
that 'disfavor  before.   These  two  elements,  it  seemed  to  me,  came 
to  a  climax  on  that  New  Year  Eve.   Mr.  Crump  was  most  unhappy.   He 
made  a  display  of  using  his  position  as  mayor  for  a  day  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  City  of  Memphis  invitation  for  the 
Guild  to  hold  its  National  Convention  in  1940,  and  he  attacked 
me  in  his  only  public  appearance. 
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Another  illustration  of  Mr.  Crump  in  action  ought  to  be  in 
the  record.   I  have  taken  special  interest  in  two  parks:   One  is 
the  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  Memorial  Park  near  Camden.   This  was  a 
matter  of  editorials  calling  attention  to  its  scenic  distinction 
and  historic  interests  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  being  neglected 
by  the  state.   It  was  possible,  in  addition  to  the  editorials, 
to  give  some  prominence  to  questions  coming  to  my  column,  The  Night 
Desk,  on  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  park,  the  highest 
hill  in  West  Tennessee.   The  interest  of  Lydell  Sims,  our  page 
one  columnist,  was  aroused.   I  proposed  that  the  West  Tennessee 
Historical  Society  meet  at  the  park,  which  it  did.   Our  news 
stories  gave  prominence  to  the  troubles  of  Henry  Hollingsworth, 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  Camden,  in  getting  state  action. 
Eventually  this  park  was  made  a  responsibility  of  the  State 
Park  Department.   TVA  transferred  adjacent  land  to  it  and  ade- 
quate state  money  was  provided.   This  park  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Crump,  except  for  contrast  with  the  second  incident. 
The  newspaper  campaign  opened  with  an  editorial  on 
July  9,  1962,  and  it  was  1966  before  the  state  literature  for 
attraction  of  tourists  mentioned  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  Memorial 
Park.   It  took  years  of  standard  campaigning. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  Ashbourn  Park.   Because  of  Mr.  Crump, 
action  came  in  less  than  a  week.   Ashbourn  Park  is  a  sliver  of  land 
left  over  from  the  building  of  the  original  barge  terminal  about 
1920.   It  has  the  finest  view  of  the  river  on  its  entire  length 
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because  the  full  current  washes  to  the  feet  of  people  standing 
in  the  park.   Miles  of  river  are  in  view  upstream  as  well  as  the 
cluster  of  downtown  buildings  on  one  side  and  the  bridges  on  the 
other.   In  the  days  before  air-conditioning,  it  was  also  notable 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  always  a  breeze.   I  often  took  visitors 
to  Ashbourn  Park  in  showing  them  the  town,  and  without  exception, 
it  made  more  impression  on  them  than  anything  else. 

One  morning  I  read  a  legal  advertisement  in  which  the  city 
was  offering  some  property  to  be  sold  for  warehouse  or  apart- 
ment purposes.   The  description  interested  me  and  I  followed  it 
out  to  find  that  the  city  was  about  to  sell  Ashbourn  Park,   I 
wrote  an  editorial  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a  cartoon, 
pictures,  news  stories  and  other  publications,,   As  I  recall, 
it  was  four  days  later  that  Mr.  Crump  sent  a  message  by  a  re- 
porter that  I  could  lay  off.   The  park  would  not  be  sold.   He 
followed  this  up  with  a  formal  announcement  that  the  city  would 
keep  the  property,  although  at  that  time,  he  held  no  office 
whatever  in  the  city  government  or  the  county  government.   He 
was,  however,  the  unofficial  general  manager  of  city-county 
affairs  and  his  response  to  the  short  campaign  which  had  opened 
with. a  brief  editorial  on  May  1,  1953  was  the  end  of  that  threat. 

The  park  is  now  a  portion  of  the  Park  Commission  property 
and  is  being  advertised  as  a  city  attraction  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other.   All  of  this  is  of  some  interest  in  general, 
but  my  point  is  that  Mr.  Crump  could  act  fast  regardless  of  his 
lack  of  official  position  when  his  interest  was  aroused. 
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